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current expenses became more valuable to their new owners every year. The dissolution of the monasteries had farther enriched the landed classes, who were now an extremely formidable body with their new wealth, their new learning, their new religion, and their new political ambitions.
These were the classes among whom James had every reason to expect his enemies, yet he made no serious attempt to win them. Perhaps he knew himself to be lacking in charm, physically ridiculous, even repellent, so contented himself with the company of a few chosen friends, 'while hoping to overawe the rest of his subjects with his superior shrewdness and learning. Up to a point he was successful, but his House of Commons felt towards him the resentment of servants whose employer " talks sarcastic " and whom they will pay out as soon as they have the chance.
Their hopes at first were fixed on Henry, Prince of Wales, a very different type from his father. He was dashing, bellicose, violently anti-Catholic, while James reserved his religious hatred for the Calvinists who had embittered his life in Scotland and who were already threatening the regal power in England. But before Henry had time to fulfil the high destiny prophesied for him -in fact he was only eighteen - he took cold after a game of tennis and a few days later was dead. He was rumoured to have been poisoned - not without his father's connivance ; so flagrant was their mutual antagonism.
This was in November 1612, when Charles was barely twelve years old. Hitherto he had been overlooked as an insignificant weakling, but now